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A Museum of American Architecture 
A proposed Institution of Research and Public Education) 
By Cuarues E. PeTERSON, A. I. A. 


Eprror’s Nore: 


The Jefferson National Expansion Memorial in St. Louis is a project originally proposed by the citizens 
of that city acting through an association of which Louis LaBeaume, F. A. I. A., is Professional Advisor. 
A great variety of schemes have been suggested for the development of this great memorial. Among these 
are a Naval arsenal, a public parking garage, a maternity hospital, an airport and a railway terminal. We 
believe that the following proposed plan will be of great interest to the profession. 

Communications concerning the Museum plan may be addressed to Superintendent John L. Nagle, Na- 


tional Park Service, 216 Buder Building, St. Louis. 


BACKGROUND OF THE Project 


HE United States of America and the City 
of St. Louis have agreed to erect together a 
great monument to President Thomas Jefferson 
and the pioneers who laid the foundation for the 
westward development of our country. The area 
to be embraced in the project—the Jefferson Na- 
tional Expansion Memorial—consists of thirty-seven 
city blocks covering the site of the fortified village 
of St. Louis, established by French traders in 1764. 
Lying on the west bank of the Mississippi near its 
junction with the Missouri, the place has enjoyed 
a special importance from the earliest times. At 
the dawn of the 19th Century it was a strategic 
point on the frontier of Spanish America. Shortly 
afterwards it passed to the United States with the 
Territory of Louisiana, and in the following decades 
became the base of operations for the winning of 
the West. 
The United States Territorial Expansion Mem- 
orial Commission was created by Joint Resolution 
of the Senate and the House in 1935 to “consider 


and formulate” plans for the memorial. The Na- 
tional Park Service was designated as the executive 
agency to study plans and prosecute the construction, 
pursuant to the Historic Sites and Buildings Act. 

Thirty million dollars has been approved as the 
ultimate cost of the project, although its exact 
nature has not yet been determined. There are 


many forms it could assume. Indications are that 
the public will want it to be more than the cus- 
tomary specimen of architectural symbolism. Such 
civic embellishments have an impcrtant place in 
every city, but their sphere of influence is limited. 
The establishment of one or more living institutions 
for the collection and dissemination of knowledge 
relating to the development of the Northwest would 
seem to be more appropriate. The establishment 
of a Museum of American Architecture has been 
proposed. 

Thomas Jefferson was an enthusiastic student of 
architecture, and through his part in securing the 
original designs for the United States Capitol and 
the White House, and by his revival of the Roman 
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style in the Virginia State Capitol and his own 
residence "Monticello" and others, probably exer- 
cised a greater influence on American architecture 
than any other single man. The Memorial must 
tell of the westward development of the country. 
What more graphic expression of political and social 
history can be found than the builder's art? "The 
meeting house of New England, the planter's man- 
sion of the South, the log cabin of the Western 
pioneer, the hacienda of the Southwest and the log 
fort of Alaska relate a more forceful story than 
any arrangement of words. The nature of the 
American people and the chronology of their move- 
ments are permanently recorded in their structures. 


Tue Purpose or THE Museum 


The purpose of the Museum of American Archi- 
tecture would be to conserve for the benefit and 
enjoyment of the people their heritage of architec- 
tural achievement. 

There could be no better time than the present 
in which to begin this work. After five thousand 
years of building with wood, stone and brick, indus- 
trial research has provided construction materials 
of entirely new natures. Architectural practice in 
general has for fifty years lagged behind that of 
engineering in its preoccupation with antique styles. 
“Revivals” have come and gone. There have even 
been revivals of revivals. But at last architectural 
design is beginning to reflect the progress of con- 
struction methods, and so great has been the 
spread of influence of the new school that it seems 
not unlikely that the prevailing eclecticism of recent 
times will become as dated as the schooner and the 
horse-drawn street car. An alert agency will have 
to put up a stiff fight to preserve the best of the 
old, and the three hundred year occupancy of this 
land by the white race has produced many archi- 
tectural monuments of importance. 

It would not be the hope of this institution to 
retard the progress of American Architecture by 
encouraging wholesale imitation of antique design. 
That would be impossible—architecture has always 
been im a state of evolution and will continue to 
be so. Its purpose would be conservation, always 
the principal objective of the National Park Service. 
In every generation both good and bad buildings 
have been, and probably will be built. Only by 
exercising some discrimination in eliminating the 
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bad and preserving the good can we expect a 
visible rise in the architectural standard of our 
country. A national institution for the education 
of the people could do much to create a popular 
appreciation that will bring up real estate values 
corresponding to architectural values. There is 
abundant evidence that such a movement is already 
fashionable—in Virginia and Connecticut, for in- 
stance—where many fine old country houses valued 
for their historic or architectural beauty have been 
restored for present day use. 

American architecture of the Seventeenth, Eight- 
eenth and Nineteenth Centuries is now far enough 
behind so that we can appraise its worth in retro- 
spect. It is a complicated subject, the result of 
recurrent European aesthetic influences working 
among American economic forces. This is not to 
say that American builders have not made a sub- 
stantial contribution to the world’s wealth of archi- 
tecture. A comparison with English Georgian 
buildings of the same size and period will illustrate 
the freshness of conception and execution that our 
native builders gave to old themes in Early Amer- 
ican houses. A carefully arranged collection with 
the advantages of modern museum technique can 
bring this out. 

The last few years have seen work on many 
projects for preserving old buildings outstanding 
for their architecture or their history, or both. 
Much has been accomplished by historical and pat- 
riotic societies and by individuals. The Federal 
Government, through the National Park Service, 
maintains as "historic" twenty-five buildings scat- 
tered from San Diego to New York. But neither 
this movement, nor any other will be able to 
preserve the greater part of our ancient structures 
which will go down from lack of maintenance, 
mechanical obsolescence or other economic causes. 
"The least that can be done is to record them for 
the archives before they disappear, and to preserve 
such fragments as may be of particular interest. 
The Pictorial Archives of Early American Archi- 
tecture and the Historic American Buildings Survey 
have made a good start on the former. The pro- 
posed Museum of American Architecture would 
supply the latter need. 

Our National Museum, because of its lack of 
space, and, possibly, of interest, can show very 
few accessions of architectural nature. A number 
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of Museums—with the Metropolitan of New York 
in the lead—exhibit early American interiors. 
Their specimens generally include only outstanding 
specimens of artistic merit from residences of im- 
portance. Some have study collections of builders' 
tools and craftsmanship such as the Bucks County 
Museum at Doylestown, Pennsylvania. A few 
have models of whole buildings such as the New 
York Museum of Modern Art with its 1932 show 
of contemporary architecture. 

There are also in this country a number of col- 
lections of entire buildings being maintained as 
outdoor museums. The Edison Institute collection 
(Greenfield Village) at Dearborn, Michigan is 
not primarily architectural. 'The groups at Wil- 
liamsburg and Yorktown in Virginia, Fairmont 
Park in Philadelphia, Spring Mill Village in 
Indiana and the 17th Century group im Salem, 
Massachusetts—to name a few examples—are highly 
important, but they show only local phases of 
design. The Society for the Preservation of New 
England Antiquities maintains twenty-eight worthy 
antique buildings, but these are scattered through 
New England. The State of Illinois has also 
developed an extensive series in the last few years. 

There should be some means of studying the 
whole range of American architecture compara- 
tively. While our libraries—notably the Library 
of Congress with its complete collection of books 
and the Historic American Buildings Survey rec- 
ords—offer opportunities for the research worker 
to dig out the facts and make his own comparisons, 
the layman is not going to find out what American 
architecture is by that method. "The material to 

the story must be gathered in one place where 
it can be arranged in a graphic manner. 

The Museum would have no favorites in styles 
and there have been a good many between the first 
habitations of Sante Fe and Jamestown and the 
skyscraper dwelling of today's metropolis—the whole 
story would be laid out for the visitor to select his 
own preferences. Facts will be emphasized in 
bringing out, for instance the truth about the 
origin of the American log cabin and other sur- 
prisingly obscure subjects. 

A Museum of American Architecture as a re- 
search unit would be a well-nigh indispensable help 
to the architects im the general program of the 
National Park Service for the physical study and 
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preservation of government owned buildings in 
historical areas throughout the country. At the 
present time there is mo general agency of this 
kind—either public or private. The efforts of 
individuals working on the subject have necessarily 
been sporadic and somewhat disconnected. The 
only definitive studies completed up until the present 
time are limited in subject to the works of individual 
architects, or to special localities. The field of 
American Architecture is a vast one and can be 
investigated thoroughly only by a permanent insti- 
tution with ample resources of personnel and finance. 
Up to the present time it has hardly been possible 
for a man to plan a life’s career in such work. 
Those scholars who have made contributions to 
our knowledge of American Architecture have had 
to subsidize themselves by other means. It does not 
seem fitting that a nation which professes to be 
proud of its native architecture should do so little 
to learn about it. 

The Historic Sites and Buildings Act of 1935 
has made it possible for the Federal Government 
to make such studies and the Jefferson National 
Expansion Memorial project offers an opportunity 
to provide the necessary plant and equipment. 


NATURE OF THE EXHIBITS 


The museum would have at least six different 
types of exhibit—each of interest to both the scholar 
and the general public: (1) entire buildings, (2) 
parts of buildings—specimens of construction and 
ornament, (3) small scale models of buildings, 
(4) specimens of drawings by architects and buüd- 
ers, especially those made for important competi- 
tions, (5) photographs of buildings, (6) craftsmen 
actually working materials in the ancient traditions, 

The use of entire antique buildings at St. Louis 
would be limited to local types connected with 
the early years of the city. The first phase of 
development was the French house on which con- 
siderable data is available. Examples stil] exist 
in certain parts of Illinois and Missouri. There 
are a number of stone mansions of the early 19th 
Century American type which might be acquired 
for the Museum. Most of them are now threatened 
with destruction. Like the French houses they have 
disappeared from the riverfront before the St. Louis 
building boom of the steamboat period. Certain 
good examples of early brick buildings should also 
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be secured. It is possible that a limited area at 
the south end of the reservation could be used for 
such purposes. It would be contrary to the policy 
of the Museum to cause any buildings important 
as historic sites or landmarks to be moved from 
their original location. On the other hand, good 
examples of architecture which would otherwise 
disappear would be accepted whenever possible. 

It is believed by many that the Old Cathedral, 
a fine Greek Revival building of 1834, should be 
allowed to remain on its original site granted by 
the Spanish government. By careful study the 
central architectural composition of the Memorial 
can probably be adjusted to include it without im- 
pairing the monumental quality of the whole. If 
that idea is carried out, the restoration and exhibition 
of the building might be a function of the Museum. 

The collection of examples of architectural orna- 
ment would be one of the most important functions 
of the Museum. Collections from Greek and Ro- 
man and even Egyptian and Assyrian ruins have 
enjoyed a considerable vogue since the Classic Re- 
vivals in architecture. The “Elgin Marbles” of the 
British Museum are probably the most notable, 
but many American institutions have assembled 
fine collections both of original and of casts. 
Architectural ornament from this country is seldom 
seen in such collections, and it is a regrettable 
omission. We have produced work here which 
should be at least as interesting to Americans as 
that of the ancient Mediterranean countries. 

The Geffrye Museum of London is an insti- 
tution operated by the County Council which con- 
serves select fragments of construction and decora- 
tion from London buildings demolished to make 
way for civic improvements. By careful study 
they have been able to arrange series of specimens 
of panelling, hardware, balusters, and other archi- 
tectural parts from the earliest times to the present. 
Such arrangements illustrate strikingly the evolu- 
tion of building craftsmanship as well as of archi- 
tectural design. 

The real value of such collections lies in the 
lessons to be learned from their skilled arrange- 
ment rather than in the rarity of individual speci- 
mens, ‘There seems to be no public museum in 
this country today equipped to accept and display 
architectural material of this kind in a collection 
large enough to be of real value. 

The collection of the structural and ornamental 
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parts of buildings would have a splendid start using 
selected fragments from the more than four hundred 
buildings to be razed before the construction of 
the Memorial. Specimens illustrating a period of 
one hundred years can be acquired during the 
demolition for no more work than pains to select 
and store them in study rooms. Cast iron facades 
of great merit exist in numbers—the St. Louis 
riverfront may well contain the finest collection 
in the country. It might easily be supposed that 
there is plenty of such material now existing 
throughout the country, and that it is not valuable 
enough to be housed in a museum.  Observers, 
however, report that the earlier examples are get- 
ting noticeably scarce and it seems time that com- 
prehensive collections were being organized. Had 
an active museum of Colonial architecture been 
operating before the close of the 18th Century we 
would today be much richer in important early 
work than we are now. 

A special justification for saving these things 
exists in the strong sentiment in St. Louis at this 
time for the preservation of what is architecturally 
good in the riverfront area. A study of the struc- 
tures under discussion will show that they are 
mostly warehouse and loft buildings with their archi- 
tectural interest confined to their street fronts. 
Since these facades are of limited cubage, it would 
be possible to arrange some of the more interesting 
examples within the museum building without affect- 
ing its exterior design. In this way much that is 
worth saving can be preserved. 


Mopets, DRAwiNGS AND PHOTOGRAPHS 


The model exhibits would form perhaps the most 
valuable part of the museum's displays. These 
would show, in ample series of juxtaposed specimens 
at uniform scale, the evolution of the various types 
of buildings found in the United States. Con- 
ceivably these could start with the European proto- 
types familiar to the early colonists and show, for 
instance, the relationships between England and 
New England, France and Louisiana, Holland and 
New York, Spain, Mexico and California, Germany 
and Pennsylvania, and several others. The series 
could be carried down to modern times showing 
some American innovations which have influenced 
European work and then come back to us in the 
“International” style. 
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Before any model is constructed, accurate and 
detailed measurements would be taken from the 
original structure and the complete records prepared 
for the Historic American Buildings Survey with 
detailed monographs on each. Models would be 
precisely constructed under the direction of rec- 
ognized archaelogical specialists. 

Jefferson himself sent an architectural model from 
France to present the design used for the Virginia 
Capitol in Richmond—said to be the first important 
revival of the Classical temple form in the world. 
It might be possible to obtain this very model (it 
still exists) for the Museum. 

At the present time there seems to be no public 
agency which is making an organized effort to col- 
lect old drawings by architects and builders. The 
earliest of these are rather rare, but they can be 
represented in facsimile where there would other- 
wise be gaps in a complete series of specimens. The 
Museum might act as a repository for the draw- 
ings of national architectural competitions. Had 
such a facility been available sooner the Federal 
Government would have today the original draw- 
ings for the United State Capitol and the White 
House from the competition of 1792. 

A good collection of photographic enlargements 
of architectural subjects would be a valuable sup- 
plement to the other exhibits. With photographs 
it will be possible to cover a vast range of material 
hardly possible in any other way. The Pictorial 
Archives of Early American Architecture in the 
Library of Congress have a fine collection of nega- 
tives from which enlargements can be made. There 
would be a large number of new photographs 
acquired in the course of the general research pro- 
gram. The publication of picture books of Amer- 
ican Architecture on a large-edition, low-retail price 
basis could become a valuable factor in the field 
of general education. 

The exhibitions of early craftsmen plying their 
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trade would be popular points of interest for the 
general visitor. The making of handmade brick, 
the blowing of window glass, the working of iron 
and wood—of which the original methods are all 
but forgotten—could be carried on with the old 
tools and in the old backgrounds. The operations 
themselves might be let out by concession so that 
the products could be sold to pay for the work. 

The nature of the exhibits is such that many 
builders’ supply concerns might be more than will- 
ing to contribute important material. For the new 
"Building Materials Gallery" in the Supervising 
Architect's office in Washington, manufacturers and 
building supply houses are said to have donated 
$100,000 worth of material. In the case, however, 
of the Museum of American Achitecture great care 
would need to be taken to exclude items of only 
commercial interest, 

It would be quite possible to expand the activities 
of the Museum to include the related fields of city 
planning, landscape design and interior furnishing. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE MUSEUM 


The Museum would constitute a unit of the 
National Park Service. It would be administered 
by a Director who would report directly to the 
Director of the bureau, and thus indirectly to the 
Secretary of the Interior. He would be an archi- 
tect with special experience in the field of historic 
architecture, as would most of the staff. All would 
pursue original lines of research for publication by 
the Museum. 

'The Director of the Museum would be guided 
in general policy and in the acceptance of donations 
by an Advisory Council appointed by the Secretary 
of the Interior, of persons of recognized standing 
in the field of historic architecture or specially re- 
lated museum activities. 

The activities of the Museum would be financed 
by Congressional appropriation and by private gift. 


Notice of Meeting of The Board of Directors 


12 next meeting of The Board of Directors 
of The Institute will be held at The Octagon, 
in Washington, D. C., on December 10, 11, and 12. 

Members and Chapters having matters for the 


attention of The Board should address communica- 
tions to The Secretary of The Institute, at The 
Octagon, for delivery there not later than Decem- 
ber 5—as the agenda will be closed as of that date. 
Cam T. INGHAM, Secretary. 
* 
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Highlights of the Gulf States Conference 


By Ratpu Bryan, A. I. A. 


ITH the Texas Centennial Central Exposi- 

tion as the meeting place, the President of 
The Institute and two Regional Directors as draw- 
ing cards, and the North Texas Chapter as hosts, 
sixty or more of the profession met at Dallas on 
October 16 and 17 for an entirely successful Re- 
gional Conference of the Gulf States District. The 
invitations advertised the conference as an informal 
one, '"The main purpose is to get together, discuss 
conditions and future prospects of the profession, 
have a good time and see the Texas Centennial." 
And so it was. 

'The conference was the joint idea of President 
Voorhees, and Walter C. Sharp, president of the 
North Texas Chapter, with Moise Goldstein, direc- 
tor of the Gulf States District seconding the plan. 
It was felt by these officers that the occasion would 
offer a fine opportunity to feel the pulse of the pro- 
fession in the district at the close of the "Dark 
Ages," and also might serve to stimulate the mem- 
bers to better and closer cooperation and under- 
standing as they prepare for better times. In his 
final words to the meeting, President Voorhees 
stated that in his opinion the conference had more 
than fulfilled these hopes. 

The first morning’s meeting began with the regis- 
tration of members, the South Texas Chapter 
showing the largest delegation of out-of-Dallas 
architects, 

Mr. Sharp presided and introduced Mr. Otto H. 
Lang, "dean of Dallas architects," who welcomed 
the visitors. This was followed by introductions 
of the National, Regional and Chapter officers 
present. 

Mir. Goldstein, Regional Director of the Gulf 
States District, then addressed the meeting. He 
pointed out that Texas and Arkansas, two of the 
District's states, were among the ten remaining 
states in the country which did not have regis 
tration laws. He urged that future efforts be 
made to enact registration laws in these states, 
pointing out the need of educating the public as 
a step towards gaining such legislation. He stressed 
the value of the architect's active participation in 
the public and civic affairs of his community. Such 
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work, he said, would very definitely impress the 
public with the function of the architect in the 
development of the community. 

Mr. Goldstein and Mr. Voorhees outlined the 
“open forum" discussion that was the program for 
the following day's business and asked for suggested 
subjects. Mir. Voorhees urged in this respect that 
the members be frank in their criticisms, if any, of 
Institute policies, so that he might take back to 
the Executive Committee an honest cross section 
of membership opinion from the region. 

The first morning's session was closed by Mr. 
Roy E. Lane with a paper on the "Architecture 
and the Architects of the Centennial Buildings," 
ending with the introductions of the architects 
themselves. 

The final morning session which was, in the 
main, an open forum discussion, was presided over 
by Mr. Goldstein. The following subjects were 
introduced by the speakers named and discussed 
freely from the floor: 


"Membership" Goldwin Goldsmith 
"Place of Meetings" Joseph W. Holman 
“The H. O. L. C.? Pierre Blouke 

“Small Housing" Richmond H. Shreve 
"State Registrations Laws" Joseph W. Holman 


On the subject of membership, Professor Gold- 
smith introduced a resolution, which was unani- 


mously passed, that the several chapters represented 


amend their by-laws to establish the class of 
"Junior Associate" membership. 

Mr. Holman urged that it be the sense of the 
meeting to hold as many conventions away from 
Washington as the funds of The Institute would 
allow, at least that alternate meetings be so held. 

Mr. Pierre Blouke, Architectural Advisor to 
the Home Owners Loan Corporation gave a most 
illuminating discussion of the work of the H. O. L. C. 
and the Federal Home Loan Bank System in the 
field of Small Housing. He pointed out that it 
was not only an opportunity, but practically the 
duty of the profession as well, to work out a pro- 
gram for the large scale solution of the small house 
problem. He pointed out the large increase in 
small house construction that has been prophesied 
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for the coming year and the opportunity it presented 
to the younger architects of the country. He said 
further that his organization stood ready to work 
with any group of architects that would develop 
or make available small house plans suitable for 
their respective localities. 

Mr. Richmond H. Shreve, director of the New 
York District and former Chairman of The Insti- 
tute's Housing Committee, continued the discus- 
sion of small houses. He stated that the lending 
agencies and even the speculative builders were 
becoming more and more cognizant of the value of 
the services of architects, which meant better plan- 
ning and better construction. He admitted that 
small house planning was the orphan child of the 
architect's work, earnestly courted in hard times, 
only to be put aside when work improved. He 
urged that the architect take advantage of his 
present favorable position by placing himself def- 
initely in the picture along with the owner, the 
lender and the builder. 

Mr. Voorhees pointed out that while The Insti- 
tute had withdrawn its endorsement of the Small 
House Service Bureau, it stood ready to enthusi- 
astically endorse any pattern that might be developed 
based on architectural service rather than the sell - 
ing of plans. 

The discussion on State Registration Laws was 
begun by Mr. Holman, who urged passage of laws 
in Texas and Arkansas, and described the process 
by which such a bill was finally passed in Ten- 
nessee. The floor was soon given over to Mr. 
Lester N. Flint, who as chairman of the Registra- 
tion Committee of the combined Texas Chapters, 
has for a number of years been an aggressive 
leader of the cause. In his usual inimitable manner, 
Mr. Flint told of the work he and his committee 
had done and the reasons for the repeated failure 
of the bill in the Texas legislature. He believed 
that the ultimate passage of the bill rested solely 
upon the influence the individual members could 
bring to bear upon their respective legislators. Mr. 
Ollie Lorehn of Houston, past Regional Director, 
spoke of having worked for the passage of regis- 
tration laws as early as 1897. Free discussion of 
the subject from the floor developed. 

President Voorhees then was given the floor 
and in his well-known manner gave a delightful 
and authoritative discussion of The Institute's 
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position regarding the many points raised during 
the meeting. Space allows only some quotations 
from the talk, which was, to say the least, inspira- 
tional, and most enthusiastically received. His 
talk was, in general, in answer to the question 
"What does The Institute do for its members?” 
but happily covered far more ground. 

Answering the question, Mr. Voorhees said: 

“The Institute, as I see it, is a group of men who 
are concerned professionally with rendering services 
—men who have set up certain ideals surrounding 
the practice of architecture men who uphold the 
standards, who make the name ‘architect’ a title 
of honor and integrity. Let us hope these ideals 
will always be beyond what we can attain at the 
moment. If this is the case, we will always be 
moving forward.” 

On the question of private versus bureau archi- 
tects on public work: 

“The Public Works Committee of The Institute 
has been directed to endeavor to work out a 
mutually satisfactory plan for providing architec- 
tural services on federal buildings. ‘This commit- 
tee has been in conference with representatives of 
the Treasury Department almost a year and a 
half. Certain principles have been arrived at. 
We recognize that there is a place for the official, 
as well as the private architect. We must find 
some means for the selection of architects. One 
of the complaints of the Bureau chiefs in Wash- 
ington is that, due to political pressure, it is often 
difficult to determine which architects should be 
selected.” 

About the small house: 

“Similarly, in this matter of the small house— 
we may be able to work out a general pattern, 
but the application is a local undertaking. We 
are reversing the process in this case. We are 
hoping that the various groups throughout the 
country will indicate a plan which may be off- 
cially set out for the information and support of 
state and local activities." 

Back to the first question again: 

"So—answering the question that Mr. Sharp 
raised: "What does The Institute do for its mem- 
bers? What The Institute does for its members 
is to improve the field in which they practice, secure 
the enactment of registration lawe—another is the 
work that we are doing on the small house 
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question; another is the effort and intensive sup- 
port given to the matter of standards—standard 
laws—standard rules—recommended standards that 
are issued by the Department of Commerce. 

“These are only a few ways in which The Insti- 
tute improves the field of architectural practice. 
It seems to me that the higher the standards are 
raised in the field of architecture—and the more 
development that is made in the profession—the 
better chance the competent architect has. 

“What we need is men who believe in The 
Institute. Men who will do their part in the 
job of advancing the practice of architecture.” 

And finally: 

“I am going to take back to New York with 
me, a lot of valuable suggestions which have been 
made here—and certainly a clearer picture of the 
practice of architecture as it exists here in the 
Gulf States. You will, I am sure, see some results 
of your suggestions which will be taken before 
The Board.” 

The conference ended with a luncheon at the 
Centennial Club. 


The Centennial Architects. 


The permanent buildings, which are probably 
the most impressive part of the great Texas Cen- 
tennial Exposition at Dallas, stand not only as 
most creditable architecture in themselves but as 
monuments to the coordination possible between 
individual architects and groups of architects. 

In the building of the Exposition, which because 
of the time element was carried on under tre- 
mendous pressure, a large number of agencies were 
involved. The permanent buildings were built by 
the Exposition Commission itself, the City of Dallas, 
and the State of Texas, while semi-permanent build- 
ings were built by the Federal Government and 
certain private enterprises. In addition to these, 
of course, there were the many temporary buildings 
built by private exhibitors and concessionaires. 

It was necessary of course to correlate these 
numerous projects to the ground plan of the Exposi- 
tion as well as to a general architectural motif. 
This work was done by the Exposition's own archi- 
tectural staff under the guidance of Mr. George L. 
Dahl. The work of designing the eight City of 
Dallas structures was distributed by the Park 
Board among a wide and representative selection 
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of local architects who were appointed to work in 
groups on the buildings for which they were 
chosen. 

And finally as to the State Building, a structure 
costing $1,200,000.00 and dominating the main 
esplanade, eleven architectural firms worked to- 
gether on its design and construction with, we must 
add, a surprising amount of harmony. 

Mr. Roy E. Lane of the North Texas Chapter 
addressed the Conference on the subject of the 
Centennial architecture. "The substance of his re- 
marks, which give proper credit to the architects 
of Texas, is reported as follows: 

“The subject I am going to speak upon briefly 
is the architecture of the Centennial and its archi- 
tects. 

"Now I imagine you all feel that you are as well, 
or perhaps better, qualified to judge the merits 
or demerits of the architecture and design of the 
Exposition as I am. So I will leave you to draw 
your own conclusions as to the quality of design 
and will confine my talk principally to the architects 
rather than the architecture of the Centennial. 

"First, a brief statement as to the Texas Cen- 
tennial itself. It is a fact, whether the boys from 
the east will admit it or not, that we have in 
Texas architects and designers who can hold their 
own with the best in the country. The Centennial 
celebration has given them a chance to ‘strut 
their stuff.’ Their accomplishments speak for 
themselves but I want to impress upon the meeting 
the fact that the Centennial buildings not only 
here at the Central Exposition in Dallas, but at 
the several other celebrations in other localities 
in Texas, were handled by Texas architects. When 
the State decided to celebrate its centennial with 
an exposition, different Texas cities were consid- 
ered for the central exposition and Dallas was 
selected. Other cities are holding different forms 
of celebrations and entertainments commemoratin? 
the one hundred years of Texas independence, all 
of which are exceedingly interesting and exemplify 
the historic incidents and natural resources peculiar 
to their own localities. 

"Here in Dallas at the Central Exposition the 
construction work was handled by three correlated 
groups or agencies: The Texas Centennial Central 
Exposition Commission, the State of ‘Texas through 
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its Board of Control, and the City of Dallas by 
its Park Board. 

“The Texas Centennial Central Exposition 
through its staff of experts handled the general lay- 
out of the grounds and buildings, and on the pre- 
liminary exposition plan Mr. Paul P. Cret was 
called in as Consultant. The architectural staff 
of the Texas Centennial was headed by Mr. George 
L. Dahl, one of the architects of Dallas, who as 
head of a large staff was responsible for the final 
development of the plan, the design of the exhibit 
buildings and the remodeling of the existing State 
Fair structures. Mr. Dahl and his assistants did 
a tremendous job, working day and night for months 
in preparation, and in spite of almost universal 
predictions to the contrary the Exposition was 
opened on the date scheduled, less than one year 
from the starting of construction. Assisting Mr. 
Dahl were Mr. D. F. Coburn, H. A. Overbeck, 
and Roy K. Hamberlin of Dallas, as well as the 
talented young designer, Donald Nelson, to mention 
only a few of his enormous staff. 

“The Dallas Park Board, acting for the City 
of Dallas, was another agency through which those 
permanent buildings which make Dallas’ future 
Community Center, were designed and executed. 
In handling their volume of work Mr. W. Brown 
Fowler of Dallas, acting as the architect for the 
Park Board, coordinated the $3,500,000.00 con- 
struction program of this agency. These different 
buildings were designed entirely by Dallas archi- 
tects. The architects were selected first by personal 
interviews with the Park Board members, followed 
by a very careful consideration of the ability and 
experience of each, the commissions for the separate 
buildings then being allotted to those groups or 
firms considered most fit to handle it. The build- 
ings in this group, with their cost and their de- 
signers, are as follows: 

“The Museum of Fine Arts, costing $455,000 
was designed by DeWitt & Washburn, H. M. 
Greene, LaRoche & Dahl, Ralph Bryan and Henry 
Coke Knight with Paul P. Cret as Consultant. 
The Museum of Natural History, costing $250,000 
was designed by Mark Lemmon, Clyde Griesenbeck 
and John Dana and Frank Keen. The Museum 
of Horticulture, costing $89,000 was designed by 
Arthur E. Thomas and M. C. Kleuser. The 
Museum of Domestic Arts, costing $80,000 was 
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designed by Anton F. Korn and Joe Pitzinger. 
The Aquarium, costing $350,000 was designed by 
H. B. Thompson, Fooshee & Cheek and Flint & 
Broad. ‘The Band Shell, costing $130,000 was 
designed by W. Scott Dunne and George Christen- 
sen. The Municipal Fire and Police Station was 
designed by Bertram C. Hill. 'The Pools and 
Fountains, costing $100,000, were handled by Clar- 
ence C. Bulger, T. J. Galbraith and F. J. Woerner. 
The entrance gates were designed by Lang & 
Witchell. 

“The Texas State Building, in which this meet- 
ing is now being held, was built by the State of 
Texas through its Board of Control and designed 
by a group of Texas architects, organized under 
the title of "Texas Centennial Architects, Inc.' 
The personnel of this group was as follows: Ralph 
Bryan, Adams & Adams, DeWitt & Washburn, 
Flint & Broad, Fooshee & Check, T. J. Gal- 
braith, Anton F. Korn, Mark Lemmon, Walter C. 
Sharp, Arthur E. Thomas, and H. B. Thomson. 
This building was started in the summer of 1935 
and was opened to the public on Sept. 5, 1936. 

"Now you can readily see that the harmonious 
cooperation of all these architects was necessary 
to complete such a gigantic project in such a short 
time, and the successful fulfillment of so many 
diverse ideas speaks wonders for the adaptability, 
as well as the ability of Texas architects. 

"One thought I want to reiterate is the fact that 
the buildings of the Texas Centennial celebra- 
tions, wherever held, were designed by Texas archi- 
tects and built by Texas contractors. Look it 
over—compare it with Chicago's Century of Prog- 
ress—Cleveland’s Great Lakes Exposition and all 
the others of this last decade. Bear in mind that 
other Expositions have drawn what was consid- 
ered the best architectural talent from the entire 
country. Personally, I had no part in the build- 
ing of this Exposition, having been in government 
employ since before it was started, so I feel that 
I can consistently voice my personal opinion. 

“My honest opinion is that the Texas State 
Building is the equal in beauty and effectiveness 
of any monumental building in the country. And 
the view at night from the west end of the Lagoon, 
down the Esplanade with the fountains, the color 
effects and the State Building in the distance is 
beautiful beyond description. Be sure to view the 
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Centennial at night and, remember, it is all the 
handiwork of Texas Architects. 

“The Texas Centennial is a state-wide celebra- 
tion and other cities have their own especial attrac- 
tions—all of them interesting. San Antonio with 
its old world atmosphere and its historic old mis- 
sions—Fort Worth with its Frontier Centennial— 
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Houston with its San Jacinto Battlefield—the cele- 
brations at Gonzales, Fort Parker and many others 
—all awaiting your pleasure and entertainment. 
You should see them all, and after you have seen 
them all, or at least all that you have time to 
see—just remember that it is a show put on for 
the entire country by Texas and by Texans.” 


Art Exhibition in Washington 


Through the courtesy of Edward Bruce, Honorary Member of The Institute 
and Chief of the Section of Painting and Sculpture in the Procurement Division 


of the Treasury Department, the following notice is printed. 


It is also intended 


as an invitation cordially extended to all members of the profession who may be in 
Washington during the period of the Exhibition. 


HE Treasury Department Art Program is 
opening an exhibition of mural designs, a 
large number of completed murals, sculpture models 
and completed sculpture, and scale models of rooms 
showing completed mural schemes, at the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art on November 17. This exhibition 


will continue until December 17. 

It represents the results of two years of effort 
and extensive cooperation on the part of the 
Supervising Architect’s Office with the painters and 
sculptors of America, for the purpose of securing 
the best American art for the decoration of public 
buildings. 

A purpose of almost equal importance which the 
Government has in mind, is the encouragement, 
support and the securing of jobs for capable, pro- 
fessional American artists. Architects can help in 
this, not only because their opportunities are so 
wide-spread in the employment of painters and 
sculptors, but also on account of their professional 


understanding and sympathy with the problems 
involved. 

The success of art in this country depends largely 
on the amount of private work which can be given 
to artists. A number of artists have already ob- 
tained private commissions as a result of work 
done under the various government projects. 

This exhibition represents many artistic schools 
and points-of-view. It is hoped that architects, in 
sympathy with the aims of this exhibition, will be 
instrumental in assisting other artists now in govern- 
ment employ in obtaining private commissions. 

It is hoped that all architects in the vicinity of 
Washington will take advantage of the opportunity 
to view this exhibition. Suggestions, questions, crit- 
icisms and requests for details concerning the exhibit 
and the names of individual artists, should be ad- 
dressed to Mr. Edward Bruce, Room 411, Procure- 
ment Division, 7th and D Streets, Southwest, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


